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A Talk about the Fairs and the Fall Work. 


EPTEMBER opens the great 
Pseason of industrial exhibitions.— 
The lists which we publish show an 
unprecedented activity in this direc- 
tion, and though the lists of county 
and local fairs in other States are larger than 
syee ever before, yet Ohio outstrips them all, both 
in regular county fairs and in township and 
district fairs. If we could go up like a bird, 
and look down upon this great festival scene 
which will be enacted within these two 
months, how much of homely and hearty happiness 
should we see! The neighing of goodly steeds, the 
lowing of sleek kine, the contented grunts of rotund 
porkers, the jubilant clarion of cocks, the rattle of 
machinery; and better, the happy voices of men, 
women and children, will go up like a great anthem, 
in the praise of labor. Go on, then, ye sons and 
daughters of this great army of toil, enjoy and be 
thankful, for you have earned a holiday. 

But it is only a few days that each of you will spend 
in this way, and many will not think it worth their 
while to go at all. Meanwhile the labors of the farm 
will demand a share of your attention. The fall grain 
must be put in for next year’s crop, the latter harvest 
must be gathered, the farm put in order for winter, 
and the ingathered crops secured or marketed. Among 
the items of field work at this season or a month later, 






is the dressing up of old meadow lands with a coat of, 


litter, of straw manure, muck and ashes, old tan bark, 
or any like top dressing, according to the nature of the 
soil or the convenience of material. For timothy 
meadows, such a top dressing in the fall will prevent 
winter-kill and enrich the land, much to the improve- 
ment of the next crop. 


£ 





SHockina Corn.—Some five years ago, our farmer 
friend, Hiram Harris of this county, invented a simple 
tool for drawing a tight band upon corn shocks, a de- 
scription and cut of which we first published in the 
Ohio Cultivator of Sept. 15, 1856. Many farmers 


have since made such a corn shock binder for their 
own use, from our description, which consists of a 
spindle A, 3} feet long, a crank B, a washer C D, and 
arope E. The spindle is thrust through the standing 
shock, the rope carried around and hooked at D, then 
wound tight by the crank, and the band put on, and 
the shocker loosened for the next. Mr. Harris gave 
this useful invention to the public, but we notice that 
Mr. C. Stow of Trumbull Co. pretends to have taken 
out a patent on it, and is offering rights for sale. We 
guarantee any one the free use of this invention, and 
assure them they will find it a handy little thing. 

CrncrnnaTI ADVERTISERS.—During a recent visit 
to Cincinnati, we looked in upon some of our friends 
who make and supply articles for farmers. Van 
| Deursen & Gibbs are a couple of energetic young men 
who are pushing a really good business. Their Ex- 
celsior Straw and Stalk Cutter is a tip-top machine, 
either for hand or power. W. Free & Co. are on hand 
with their usual style of wares, to which they have 
added a cheap article of bells for the million, made 
from an amalgam of iron and other metals, which has 
a good tone, and is just the thing for academies, shops, 
hotels, farms, etc. John F. Dair & Co. are filled to 
the ceiling with sacks and barrels of choice seeds and 
grains, which they are dealing out briskly to their 
country customers. J. M. McCullough is pushing off 
cider mills as fast as he can get them made, which 
serves him right—he has no business to have the best 
mills. 

CULTIVATOR PREMIUMs.—We tender most hearty 
thanks to the managers of the Societies of Clinton and 
Lucas, for a liberal offer of Cultivators on their pre- 
mium lists. 

TUSCARAWAS VALLEY Farr.— The people about 
| Massillon have formed a wide awake society, which 


will hold its first fair on the same days as the State 
Fair. 








Tue Strate Farr or Inprana looks like it will be a 
|rouser. The new grounds at Indianapolis are said to 
| be in the best order ever had. The Hoosier farmers 
| will pour in like an avalanche, and bring things out 
right, this year. 

| Tue Muskrnevum VALLEY Farr, to be held at Zanes- 

| ville Sept. 18 to 21, begins to loom up into a consider- 

‘able institution. The Managers declare it was alla 
typographical error about that “O. C.” premium, so 
there goes one prospective subscription, slap-dab right 
out of our pocket! We shall go over to the fair, any 
how, and see if these spunky Zanesvillians mean to 
turn a cold shoulder to the Good Old Ohio Cultivator, 
which has always been the best friend they ever had. 
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The Cattle Disease. 


SympToms. 

This disease presents, like all other disease, 
variations in the intensity and order of succession 
of symptoms, so great that much care is sometimes 
required in order to determine the presence of the 
disease, even when somewhat advanced; while in 
other cases the violence of the attack makes the 
presence of the complaint obvious to the casual 
observer ; the general description which follows 


will, however, be sufficient to give a clear and in-| 


telligible basis of diagnosis. 

The period of incubation, or that time interven- 
ing between exposure and attack, is not marked 
by any obvious symptoms, and the insidious mode 
of onset makes it difficult or impossible to deter- 
mine the length of this the first stage. But, as a 
general rule, this period may be considered as 
extending from two to four weeks. Yet, in some 
few instances, the disease exhibited its first symp- 
toms as early as three days after exposure, and in 
the case of the Malden cow seven months inter- 
vened between the time of exposure and the de- 
velopment of manifest symptoms. 

The disease is often so obscurely marked by 
any symptom, as to be very diflicult or impossible 
of determination, even by a scientific examina- 
tion, until some time has passed; yet veterinary 
surgeons may often detect it when even the own- 
ers were unaware of its presence, and find the 
lungs very much diseased. Among the obvious 
signs of the disease are these: The affected ani- 
mal separates itself from the other cattle during 
the early part of the day, and has a dull appear- 
ance, head drooping, does not eat, sweats, has the 
back arched up, but as the day advances seems to 
recover its usual health, and joins the herd again. 
A slight cough, somewhat husky in character, will 
sometimes be observed, and the respiration be- 
comes at times panting and labored, as though the 
animal had been making an unusual exertion. In 
milech cows the quantity of milk is diminished. 

As the disease advances, the coat loses its 
glossy appearance, and becomes rough, ragged 
and “staring,” the cough becomes more frequent 
and hoarse, the breath becomes more moist and 
offensive, the pulse is quick and labored, appetite 
and rumination (cud chewing) are greatly im- 
paired—the latter being often entirely suspended 
—constipation of the bowels, excrement or fwces 
almost black and hard; the different parts of the 
body may have an unequal distribution of heat, or 
the whole surface may be unnaturally cool; the 
skin is fixed to the ribs—the animal flinches upon 
being subjected to pressure upon the spine, or per- 
cussion upon the chest. In a still more advanced 
stage, the animal frequently lies down, and, while 
standing, looks pinched, with the head protruded ; 
the mouth is covered with frothy saliva, and the 
whole appearance is haggard and dull; a constant 
dripping of tears from the eyes—the lower eye- 
lid presents a soft and swollen condition. The 


signs discovered upon examination of the chest, 
Upon striking or percussing the 


are as follows: 
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affected side, (this is best done perhaps by bring 

ing the points of all the fingers of one hand to- 
gether, and striking a light quick blow upon the 
ribs of the animal) a dull sound will be heard, 
proportioned in its departure from the healthy re- 
sonance to the extent of the solidification of the 
lungs, or the presence of fluids in the substance of 
the lungs, or in the cavity of the chest. Usually 
only one lung is affected, although sometimes both 
are so. When the practiced ear is applied to the 
sides of the chest, in the region of the diseased 
part, the ordinary low, rustling, breathing sound 
of health will be found replaced by a crepitating, 
crackling or rattling sound, varying in degree of 
intensity and character with the stage and extent 
of the disease. There may be even complete 
dullness in some of the diseased parts towards the 
termination of the complaint. 

Auscultation is simply the application of the 
sense of hearing to the ascertainment of diseases 
of organs inaccessible to the touch or sight, and 
hence of great value in diseases of the chest. In 
its application to diseases of animals, it is proper 
to cultivate the ear to the natural sounds emitted 
by the lungs and heart of animals known to be in 
a perfectly healthy condition, and this is only to 
be done in the most perfect manner possible, by 
practising upon several animals in different stages 
of flesh and of different ages. Thus trained, the 
ear will be readily able to detect the slightest pos- 
sible changes from the natural sound. To become 
able to auscultate usefully, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that post mortem inspections be made, by 
which alone can be determined the correspond- 
ence between the diseased state of the organs and 
their corresponding sounds. In the human sub- 
ject this is a work of very slow progress. Not 
so in the brute, where disease is daily destroying 
its hundreds, and the knife busy in removing 
more out of the reach of the uncontaminated, to 
prevent the disease from spreading. Indeed, to 
remain long in ignorance, or without auscultation, 
under such circumstances, would argue either a 
culpable inattention to, or a want of capacity for, 
such pursuit. Indeed, the importance of this 
means of detecting disease in neat cattle is only 
to be properly appreciated, when it is known that, 
upon it, more than upon any other means, must 
the veterinary surgeon depend in condemning to 
death, or saving from this fate, not only an ani- 
mal now and then, but frequently, as in the cir- 
cumstances now present in New England, dozens 
of most valuable cattle in a day. 

The prognosis of this disease is highly unfa- 
vorable, as almost every animal known to be 
affected by it, and permitted to go through all its 
stages, has at last died of the malady. Hence, 
animals known to be affected by it, are usually or 
nearly always slaughtered, to prevent the spread 
of the contagion. 

Post Mortem EXAMINATIONS. 

Your committee had no opportunity of attend- 
ing any post mortem examinations of cattle that 
died of the disease. We attended the post mor- 
tem examination of the Malden Dutch cow that 
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left Chenery’s herd in July last. We also attend-| disease and the intensity of the attack, but the 
ed the post mortem examination of several cows| main features will be near enough alike to make 
and heifers on the town farm of New Braintree. | one general description serve as a guide to a cor- 
The Dutch cow had stood beside the cow in rect diagnosis, after the body is opened, at least. 
Chenery’s barn that died on the 29th of June, up| In the first stage of the disease the lung will be 
to that time. During last summer this Dutch found congested in spots, and dark in color, like 
cow gave twenty-four quarts of milk per diem ;| liver, and hence said to be hepatized, and this he- 
during the autumn eighteen; in February last) patization is mottled and marked in appearance ; 
she was taken sick, and the symptoms clearly in-| generally the base of the lung—sometimes one, 
dicated that she was suffering with the Massachu-| sometimes both lungs—being diseased. The dis- 
setts cattle disease ; the flow of milk was suspend-| colored portions of the lungs differ in size in pro- 
ed, appetite lost, hair staring, a cough, interrupted | portion to the severity of the case. When cut 
rumination, ete. But as she was isolated, she| into, the lining membrane of the small air tubes, 
was not then destroyed. On the 9th of June, in| being swollen, roll or pout out, and being light in 
company with others, we proceeded to South) color, give the lung an appearance as though dot- 
Malden, and found that the cow had recovered|ted over with small abscesses. In a more ad- 
her appetite; the hide, although hard, was loose ;| vanced stage, the congested portion of the lung 
the eyes were rather dull; no running from the) will be found hardened and impervious to the air, 
nose ; and that she had given about four quarts of ali the bronchial tubes being closed up. Still 
milk on that morning. Upon percussion the left) later, this hardened part of the lung will be found 
lung gave rather a dull sound—the right one rath-| more or less completely separated from the 
er more resonant, yet not that healthy sound that) healthy lung, in the form of a slough floating al- 
her appearance otherwise would indicate. By) together or almost detached in a cyst or cavity 
auscultation, disease in the right lung was very|containing pus. Still later, the hard mass of de- 
manifest. The autopsy showed the lungs being) tached lung, which is sometimes as large as a half 
filled with abscesses or large deposits of pus en-| gallon measure, will be found broken down and 
veloped in lung tissue; the liver sound ; the heart) the cyst containing fluid alone ; and still later, the 
slightly flaccid ; the mesenteric glands diseased ;| fluid contents of these cysts may be either ab- 
and quite a quantity of tubercles scattered over| sorbed, as some think, or discharged by an open- 
the small intestines. Under the microscope the|ing into some of the air tubes, and so out into the 
milk appeared healthy—not a single diseased| throat of the animal, and then, in cases of recov- 
globule could be found in the entire microscopic) ery, this cavity will be found greatly contracted 
field, neither did the blood reveal any indication| until entirely obliterated, leaving nothing but a 
of disease under the microscope. Competent sear. In the first stage there will be little or no 
anatomists and physiologists who examined the/ effusion into the cavity of the chest, but as the 
lungs and tubercles on the small intestines, gave | disease progresses, there occurs a dropsical condi- 
it as their opinion that the cow was in a state of|tion of the thorax, and this fluid compresses the 
recovery, and that nature was doing all in her) lung to a greater or less extent, often causing 
power to carry off the morbid matter. | death by its interference with the function of the 
On the 12th of June we went to Brookfield, lungs. In later stages of those cases looking to- 
where the disease first broke out—a bull having) wards recovery, the effused fluid is absorbed, and 
been purchased by Mr. Stodard of Mr. Chenery,|the covering of the lung will be found adhering in 
and introduced into his herd in June, 1859. We | different degrees of extent to the walls of the 
examined the town dairy herd of the town of New| chest, like the pleuritic adhesions in the human 
Braintree, adjoining Brookfield, and in which the family. These adhesions remain permanently. 
disease had appeared, and some animals had been| The heart will be found in many cases softened 
killed. Two of the cows were selected and killed| and flabby, and the ventricles distended, particu- 
while we were there. One of these, on examina-|larly the right, sometimes containing heart-clot. 
tion, was pronounced diseased ; and the lungs in-| The stomach will present more or less morbid ap- 
dicated clearly the presence of the disease in its| pearances, according to the extent of the lung dis- 
incipient stages. The other cow was apparently | ease and its interference with digestion. In the 
healthy. Several others of the stock were evi-| bowels will very frequently if not always be found 
dently diseased ; but as the herd was isolated, little abscesses or pustules, either in the first 
and no cattle allowed near this farm, they were) stage as indurated lumps, in the second stage as 
kept for further examination. | softened tubercles, or in the latter stages as the 
We examined on the farm of Mr. Wood, ad-| same, going on towards recovery. 
joining Mr. Stodard’s farm, a yearling steer, which | Tes Heine 
had symptoms of disease, which were first discov-_| Thi : 1 eal: 
ered last December. The steer was killed, and uls organ, in protracted canes, & found some- 
was even a more marked case than the cow in| What enlarged and flabby. T his is especially no- 
Braintree. The examination was quite satisfac-| ticeable, we believe, in the right ventricle, as a 
tory. |necessary consequence of its increased efforts to 
M ee | overcome the impediments to the pulmonic circu- 
Post Mortem : ‘lation, above alluded to. By over-exertion its 
These will differ with the different stage of the|organic nerves become partially exhausted of 
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their energy, and its active powers flag, and its 
tonic elasticity yields, when its walls become dis- 
tended, thin and soft; and hence that weak and 
subdued circulation, found so generally present in 
the latter stage of this disease, so different from 
the changeable—now low, and again rallying— 
character of the pulse in the first or forming 
stage, while nature is struggling to resist the es- 
tablishment of so terrible an enemy. To its loss 
of tonic contractibility, is to be referred the heart- 
clot frequently found in one or both ventricles. 


Tue Lunes. 


The various and widely different pathological 
states revealed by post mortem—such as the firm 
gray friable masses, the tubercule, purtiform, the 
hepatized, the congested, the sero-sanguineous, 
the serous and the pseudo fibrinous—are results 
of a series of marked actions, slowly commenced, 
and running through terms of various lengths, 
probably ranging between one and six or eight 
weeks. Commencing, as we believe, in a simple 
congestion of a portion of the lungs, induced by 
a want of that degree of vital resistance common 
to the blood vessels, doubtless marking, not differ- 
ent varieties of the disease, but different steps in 
its progress, depending upon as many different 
states or conditions through which the animal had 
passed. Here, it may not be improper to remark, 
that in cases of a very acute character, such as 
run their course within a few days, but few of 
those more highly marked results, such as abscess, 
serous effusion, great enlargement, cheese consoli- 
dation, ete., could be expected. While consider- 
ing, on the other hand, the slow and insidious na- 
ture of its progress, the animal the while becom- 
ing, as it were, accommodated to the changes 
going on within the chest, the pathological condi- 
wions found on dissection, both as to variety and 
umount, would seem altogether incredible to one 
who had not verified their existence by the evi- 
dence of his senses. We are aware that many 
believe the disease to have had its origin ina 
blood poison; and, consequently, that fluid is be- 
lieved to be the seat of the first morbid impres- 
sion. If this view is entertained as correct, it 
must then necessarily follow that the lungs pos- 
sess a peculiar aptitude or susceptibility to the 
impression of this poison, while all other parts are 
insusceptible. Or, if at all susceptible, not in a 
degree calculated to exhibit constitutional symp- 
toms, which is rather opposed to our views of a 
morbid agent, which, by impressing the blood as 
such, or of which this fluid is made the carrier to 
every living fibre. 

That the first impression is made by the mor- 
bific agent upon the air-cells, is, to our mind, cer- 
tain, as congestion of the lungs, or rather a por- 
tion of one lobe, is the first visible manifestation 
of diseased structure. If a non-respirable gas is 
inhaled, in an undiluted state, and in a free quan- 
tity, the blood vessels become instantly engorged, 
or momentarily congested, and the patient dies. 
But if the same gas or vapor be greatly diluted, 
and inhaled slowly, vascular engorgement and ul- 
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timate congestion is a no less certain result.— 
Now, as congestion cannot occur but when the 
vascular tissue of the organ is debilitated, or the 
distal portion obstructed, and we know the debili- 
tating effects of noxious or poisonous vapors, first 
upon the air-cells and next upon the blood ves- 
sels, in the manner above indicated, are we not 
sustained in the position assumed? But again: 
when it is known that the effect of an irritant 
upon the capillaries is to cause the red corpuscles 
to flow nearer to the inner surface of the vessel, 
and, as an inflammatory tendency, causes a coal- 
esence of those blood discs, we have these veral 
conditions necessary to establish first a slight and 
then a more deep congestion of the spot first im- 
pressed, and thus lay the foundation for that state 
called red hepatization, leading directly to that 
last condition which has been so aptly compared 
to old cheese, or to other fixed morbid results, 
such as are seen in the various dissections. 

In our view, which we suggest with great def- 
erence to the opinions of others, this difficulty is 
not involved, as it does not suppose the morbific 
agent to do more than make an impression upon 
the lung tissue, such as we have stated ; first upon 
the air-cells, second, as a consequence, an arrest 
of the capillary vascular circulation, and third, as 
a necessity, an engorgement or congestion of the 
larger vascular tissue, which may be more or less 
grave, tending to results such as abundant obser- 
vation has proven to be very serious in a majority 
of cases. 

[To be concluded, with the questions of conta- 
gion and preventives, in next No. ] 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Buckeye in Europe, 


Paris—Brussels— Waterloo—Royalty—Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


Brvsses, Belgium, July 20, 1860. 

I came here from France a few days ago, and 
must say a few words about Paris. That great 
city is full of good-looking soldiers, handsome 
gentlemen, and very pretty looking ladies, but 
what they do for a living is more than I know. 
I saw not much business going on, but pleasure 
and amusement are the order of the day. There 
are but few dogs, no niggers, and plenty of birds, 
which are very tame, as no one hurts them there. 
The public buildings are magnificent, and the 
grounds and gardens are laid out in a style far 
superior and in better taste than those of London. 
Paris, as I saw it on a Sunday afternoon, looked 
very gay—the people at work, most of the shops 
open, public buildings and gardens, and all places 
of amusement, and the Avenue des Champs Ely- 
sees, which is perhaps the finest street in the 
world, filled with gay people and fine carriages 
in the afternoon, and in the evening it was bril- 
liantly lighted with gas, and a perfect blaze of 
splendor, and theatres and all kinds of amuse- 
ments were going on in the gardens. 

Wine is the universal drink, and is very cheap. 
It can be bought for one or two cents a common 
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glass full. It is slightly acid, a little astringent,|and has a small plow in front, something like our 
and red color, not strong, will not intoxicate, and| Michigan double plow. They use three heavy 
makes a pleasant, good, common drink. I have| horses abreast, and turn over the sod with a heavy 
tasted of several varieties of higher priced wines,|coat of long manure, better than I ever saw it 
which are also good. You see no drunkeness or) done in America. 
quarreling there, but all appear healthy and| There are no weeds in this country, and I ex- 
happy. pect water is scarce, as I saw a well 135 ft. deep. 
From Paris to Brussels we came through a|I saw wild blackberry bushes growing along the 
very fine and well cultivated country, with many | road, which looked like the American, but they do 
rows of beautiful trees, trimmed up high, and| not grow so high or stiff, and some of them have 
large fields of poppies in full bloom, which gave | pink blossoms, otherwise the flowers resemble the 
the country a singularly beautiful appearance, and | American. 
at one time I counted fifty windmills all in sight.| Some of our party thought it was a long way 
The crops of wheat are very large, and lodged) to the battle ground, but we got there at last, and 
considerably. All crops look well. had a splendid view from the mound of earth 
When we got to the Belgian frontiers, the offi-| where the dead are buried, which is about 100 
cers examined our baggage and passports, and|feet high. It had rained by showers all day, and 
made us a great deal of trouble. We had to| was bad walking, but we got back well, some of 
change cars three times, but I had things all right,|our party most dead; but being accustomed to 
and got along very well. We came through some | walking, I felt first-rate. 
very fine forests of beech and oak. I went into| The farmers are cutting the winter barley now, 
a windmill that had three run of stones, and saw|which is the only kind I see here: they use a 
it in operation ; it went slow. The arms were|short sythe, about 2 feet long, with a crooked 
about 70 feet across, and had cloth sails. It had| handle, and cut close to the ground, right up 
a good deal of power, and wind is very cheap| against the standing grain, with one hand, and 
power, too. then cut back and keep it even, and haul it out 
Brussels is a pleasant city, contains about 150,-| with a short hook in the other hand, and lay it in 
000 inhabitants, and, like all other European cap-| bundles for binding: they cut it very clean. The 
itals, is the centre of attraction of the kingdom.| winter barley grows about 4 feet high, and the 
It contains many fine public buildings, and other | grain is very heavy. 
things too numerous to mention. I went out yes-| They make everything work here. ‘The women 
terday, in company with two American gentle-|do the most of it in the fields, and the dogs do 
men, to visit the old battle-fields of Waterloo.| their share, for they haul most of the small truck 
We went out on the railroad, some six miles to|to market. There are hundreds of dog carts 
the nearest station, and then walked about eight| about the city, and they work well. The men 
miles through the most beautiful land I ever saw. | work, too, all except the soldiers, officers and gen- 
The whole country is covered, as far as the eye|tlemen, of which there are many in this city. 
can reach, with the heaviest grain crops that 1; To-day I have seen the King of Belgium. I 
ever saw. We were all surprised to see so heavy | first saw him in the old Cathedral, where they 
crops of grain in so old a country. Wheat, rye,)sunga Te Deum; they made fine music. The 
barley, oats, potatoes and beets are the prominent| King, Grand Duke, Duchess, Embassadors, Car- 
crops, with some clover and no pasture, as the|dinals and Bishops, and some four or five hundred 
cattle and horses are kept all the time in stables.| Priests, were all in the old cathedral. The King 
The people live mostly in small villages, in one) looks first-rate, and is a gentleman, for he bowed 
story brick houses, always whitewashed, and cov-|to us all when he rode by us at the review of the 
ered with red tile, and are remarkably convenient, | troops. 
always having the stable on one end of the house,| _I visited the Royal Horticultural Society Ex 
and generally a deep hole dug out in the ground| hibition ; it was not much. They had some very 
in front, where all the manure is carefully thrown) fine cherries, and some extra gooseberries, a fair 
in. They use all the straw they can, and caft| lot of flowers, and a few horticultural tools. They 
away the manure often, applying it to the land in| have cherries here, and very cheap. The trees 
a fresh state, and are very careful to dip up all| grow well, and do not crack a as with us. 
the drainings of the heap, and put it on the land. D. C. Ricumonp. 
I think the secret of their large grain crops is the 
close attention they pay to the manure heap.|lorain County. 
They pick up every thing, and use for manure| This has been the best season for twenty-five 
things that we would not think of. years past. We have been blessed with frequent 
What looks singular to an American is, that| showers all the season, and yet at no time have 
the land we see for miles, is mostly in two or three|we had too much rain. The grumblers are all 
acre patches of the different kinds of grain. They|silent. We have hardly heard a man this season 
have no hedge fence or ditches here, and all crops| say it was too wet or too dry. Crops of all kinds 
are sown clear up to the road. The soil is a rich|are first rate. Apples and peaches abundant. 
clay loam, neither wet or dry, and lays in fine| Pastures are good, though in some places they 
ridges. They cultivate this land with an awk-| complain the grasshoppers are eating them all up. 
ward one handle plow, made of steel moldboard,! Farmers generally are in fine spirits. E. W. H. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Shade for Stock, 


NO. TWO. 





As our farms and pasture ranges are almost 
synonymous, I may conclude in this second prop- 
osition these negative offerings. And first, I pre- 
mise that it is an universal recognition, that all 
things, animate or inanimate, were intended to, 
and certainly do, fulfil an important and necessary 
part—though it may be but a modicum for each— 
in the economy of life. Accepting this fact, I 
claim that forest trees are necessary on individual 
farms, and more particularly in pastures, for the 
healthful influence they exert, as well as for the 
innate home insectivorous properties they possess, 
and the shade protection they vouchsafe to the 
lower orders. 

We recognize the instinctive wisdom of these 
orders in teaching them just how much food to 
consume, in attaining sufficient warmth and flesh. 
In this respect of never taking more than a re- 
quired amount, they are certainly superior to the 
order of mammalia—man. I see not the wisdom 
of prohibiting them from exercising these same | 
instinctive desires, in the attainment of shade, pro- 
tection from sun, aud other annoyances. 

I do not view men as entirely orthodox, or as 
being created to only subserve money-making. 
On the contrary, I only recognize the superiority 
that makes all subservient to our best interests, | 
pecuniary and otherwise, at the same time that) 
we do not exercise our cruel faculties, but do 
unto others (even the brute) as we would wish to 
be done by, in so far as our natures require, love 
and kindness, as the true superiority, inherent or 
acquired, of our right to govern and command. 

But to drop the rather metaphorical, and deal 
only with the actual. And as a single chemical | 
illustration will prove pertinent to our purpose, I | 
beg to introduce it. The air breathed by animals | 
(as well as man) contains, when inhaled, ;,';5 of | 
its weight of carbonic acid. When it returns} 
from the lungs, it amounts to ,'; of its bulk, be-| 


ing increased in quantity by inhalation one hund-| 


; 
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necessary functions in that great system of econ- 
omy, besides protection from the sun. 

Let us consider, and live longer with our noble 
forests, even though our purses are a trifle lighter 
—admit this as a fact, if you please. But if we 
choose to entirely ignore their heathful agency, 
life may become a burden, and be shortened. 
But more than this, the excess of acid from united 
animal respiration, in this Central Ohio neat stock 
region, will soon, I fear, retard or destroy vegeta- 
ble life. 

Methinks this true phase of contingencies is not 
often enough presented to those Vandals, who 
counsel this hewing away of their blessings, these 
noble forests. Woodman! spare that tree! 
might be conned by them to advantage, and per- 
haps the poetic feeling thus engendered would 
soften the heart of the veriest worshipper of Mam- 
mon in Christendom, sufficiently to permit these 
grateful friends to remain cumberers of the ground, 
even at the expense of the few pounds of beef or 
mutton, which are claimed to be exacted in con- 
sequence, though even this is yet a mooted ques- 
tion. 

In this noticing of deleterious effects, I have 
but noticed one chemical agent out of the many 
which might be added, with results almost equally 
dangerous and sure to follow the universal de- 
struction of shade. For instance, ammonia would 
soon be in excess, unless these friends were spared 
to absorb and change the supply evolved. 

I had thought to pursue this subject to the point 
upon which so much stress is laid by these de- 
structionists, and notice the effects of constant sun 
upon stock confined to enclosures barren of any 
shade protection, but find that the present length 
of this rather mixed article, will preclude my 
doing so at this time. However, if our Editor 
considers a third dissertation not too much, I may 
notice this closing proposition in a future No. 

London, Aug., 1860. W. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Lime and Ashes for Potato Bugs. 


An article in the Cultivator of August 1st, 











red times. Although this may vary with the size 1860, headed “ Scorching Potato Bugs,” prompts 
of animals, yet it was found that an ox or cow| me to give you an experiment I made last season. 
gave off in 24 hours, some six to seven times as|On the 13th of July, I noticed that the striped 
much asa man. Living animals cease to breathe | potato bugs had invaded my potato-patch. As 
in pure carbonic acid ; even mixed with the atmos-| their number was small, and the work of destruc- 
phere in proportion of 1 to 9, renders the air unfit| tion was confined to only six hills, I thought of 
for purposes of respiration. But this same gas,| routing them with common house ashes, as I 
so abundantly evolved by us and our dependen-| knew that my wife had, by using ashes, been 
cies, is the principal food for plant life, being} pretty successful in protecting her tender garden 
taken up by both roots and leaves, and as the! plants from similar pests. Accordingly the work 
roots obtain most of their supplies from atmos-| of sprinkling the potatoes was begun ; but when 
pheric air, passing to them through the pores of! about half finished I found that I had not ashes 
the soil, all the carbonic acid requirements of all | enough to go over the whole patch, and concluded 
plants are directly attainable through the air we | to leave the other half, and await the result. The 
breathe, but, like all else in nature, an excess is| next morning the sprinkled potatoes were nearly 
destructive to that same life which it fosters.| free from them, while the others seemed literally 


Forest trees present a great surface by which to, alive with them. Being short of ashes, and hav- 





take up the excess given off by our herds. ing some air-slacked lime at hand, I mixed two 
Hence, we see that our shade trees subserve other! parts of lime with one part of ashes, and applied 
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ren, Brown and Clermont counties. It is a new 


a handful to the hill. This last charge was evi-| enterprise and no pains will be spared to make it 


dently more than they could stand, for a general | interesting. 


and precipitous retreat immediately followed. 
Some fled beyond the field, but most of them took 


lime. Hostilities on my part were then suspend- 
ed for a few hours, in order to see if ashes alone 
would drive them out; but it soon became appa- 
rent that the little ruffians were bent on devour- 
ing all the potatoes that had no lime on them, and 
that but a short time would suflice wherein to 
complete their work of destruction, as very many 
of the stems were already stripped of their leaves. 
I therefore put on the lime mixture where ashes 
only had been used before. 
morning my enemy had evacuated the field, and 1 
saw no more bugs during the remainder of the 
season. It is proper to say, that whilst applying 
the last lime mixture, a neighbor came along and 
expressed some fears that I was killing my pota- 
toes, as the weather was too warm for liming. 


His fears were not well-founded, for a better crop 
I never raised: they were large in size and well- 


flavored. 


jsaid about the above wheat. 


On the following! 


S. H. Pratuer. 
Clinton Co., Aug. 1860. 


: rn : “ | Lambert, or Weevil-Proof Wheat. 
their position on the potatoes that were free from | 


I will add a few lines to what has already been 
Two years age, 
father got two bushels from Hardin county. We 
‘sowed it, but the frost of last year almost de- 
'stroyed it, leaving barely enough to sow five acres, 
which yielded this year, clean wheat, 27} bushels 
A. J. Brox. 


| 
ito the acre. 

| Leesville, Crawford Co., O. 

| 

| Am Ohio Farmer Visits Illinois. 


On the 13th of August, I took leave of friends 
_in Ohio, and was soon sweeping along over west- 
‘ern Ohio, Indiana, and finally Illinois, and can 
'safely say that in all this great country, the good- 
ness of the summer has produced abundance. 
|The crops, corn in particular, one might think 
\inexhaustible. I should suppose the average all 
‘over this vast country, would not be less than 
| sixty-five or seventy bushels to the acre, and vast 
‘amount of old corn here yet, piled up in great 


In conclusion, permit me to wish you good suc- | rail pens, fifteen to twenty high. Yesterday I 
cess, for I never received a greater amount of rode with a young man from Champaign, to Mid- 


useful knowlege, for so small an amount of money, 


. 


‘dletown, who stated that he had been hauling 


than I get by reading and paying for the Culti-| corn—sixty-six bushels of ears to the load—on 


vator. Respectfully yours, 
Marion Co. 


JoHN A. WEBER. 





Items from the Country. 





Defecation of Cane Juice. 


As the season for the manufacturing of sugar 
cane is approaching, I wish to inquire through the 


Cultivator relative to a statement in thy paper of 


Dec. 1, 1859, concerning the defecation of the 
cane juice before boiling, as exhibited to thee by 
D. F. Boyd. Thine respectfully, 
Isaac C. HALL. 
Guernsey Co., 8th mo., 1860. 

ANSWER.—Mr. Boyd does not seem to be ready to 
come into the market with his invention this season. 
Smut in Wheat—Union Fair. 

A friend of mine, an old, experienced, and re- 


‘this road every day for three months (Sundays 
| excepted), all for one man, and was not done yet. 
oo certainly is the country for sugar cane and 
| Hungarian grass, the latter of which is just being 
harvested, and through fear of being mistaken, 
one or two tons per acre, will not average the 
| bountiful crop. 

| But you are ready to ask me—See anything 
‘of Frank Harris? O! yes, certainly, and par- 
|took of his hospitality, and looked over his neat 
|little farm, particularly that little patch just be- 
‘fore his door, you know—only twenty-five hun- 
dred acres; and his cornfield being back of this 
lot, saw a little of it, has just a little over nine 
hundred acres of corn, tended by twenty-two 
hands. Walked out to see his pigs fed, large and 
small, numbering over five hundred head, and al- 
though the production of cattle is his main busi- 
ness, we forbore to ask their numbers, but would 


liable farmer (Mr. Fisher), gives the following| judge from the many forty, fifty, and sixty head 


as a sure remedy for smut in wheat. Sow old 
wheat, and on ground (if stubble) which has been 
clear of smut the present season. The theory is 
that smut is caused by an insect which deposits 
the germ in the succeding crop; and by keeping 
the wheat over, the germ of the insect is destoyed. 
By noticing carefully when the wheat is about 
half ripe, the smut grains will be found to be full 
of small black insects. Having noticed an in- 
quiry in last year’s Oultivator in regard to smut, 
this given as a remedy. Corn promises remark- 
ably here. The people are in fine spirits, in fact 
enthusiastic, in prospect of a Union Fair, to be 
held at Blanchester this fall. The committee of 
arrangements are busy in preparing the ground, 
and hope to have a good show from Clinton, War- 


lots, we saw as we passed through his pasture- 
field, there must be several hundred head, and 
not scalawags either, but large and fat. 

GaprieL McWituians, of Richland Co., O. 

Champaign Co., Ill., Aug. 18, 1860. 

Morgan County. 

The crops are all finely done up. The wheat 
is the best that has been here for some years. 
The grass was very heavy in places, and the best 
of hay is made and ready for use. There isa 
large crop of oats. Potatoes look well. 

P. W. Lonestretu. 
Trumbull County. 

Hay and early oats are good. Grasshoppers 

in some localities have eat up grass and buck- 





wheat, and are injuring corn. Q. Q. W. 
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Tne GREAT Harvest-Home FEstIvat of the Buck- 
eye State, will open on Tuesday, the 25th of this 
month of September, at the city of Dayton, which is 
in the midst of the Valley of the Miamis, on the great 
railroad routes between Lake Erie and Cincinnati 
north and south, and Columbus and Indianapolis east 
and west. The railroad access to Dayton is equal to 
that of any inland town in Ohio. From Columbus 
to Dayton is 70 miles; from Cincinnati north to Day- 
ton, is 60 miles; from Indianapolis east to Dayton, 
is 110 miles; from Toledo south to Dayton, is 142 
miles; from Sandusky south-west to Dayton, is 153 
miles; all by full-rigged railroads, while the converg- 
ing lines from every quarter, make close and frequent 
connections, with all the surrounding States. 

Tue Farr Grounps.—So prompt and diligent have 
been the labors of those in charge of the grounds, that 
the enclosures and main buildings are all completed, 
and the whole will be ready for occupancy long before 
the day of opening. The arrangement of buildings, 
stalls, water, shade, convenience to the city, and gen- 
eral comfort provided for, are ahead of any previous 
preparation of the kind. The fair grounds lie close 
upon the south side of the city, and visitors landing at 


INCREASED PremIums.—The Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture have changed the premiums on Sweep- 
stakes as follows: Best herd, consisting of one bull 
and four cows, of one breed, $200; 2d best herd, do., 
$50; best breeding bull, with five of his calves, not 
less than one year old, $100. Best stallion of any age 
or breed, $200; best mare of any age or breed, $100. 

HAF Fare TICKETs on the railroads, can be pur- 
chased at the place of starting, to visit the fair and 
return, the whole at the rate of about three cents per 
mile for one way. 

In Surprinc Stock or ARTICLES for the fair, the 
shipper pays the regular price for such freight to the 
fair, and on the return of the same, if not sold, with 
the certificate of the Secretary, the money paid for 
freight is refunded. 

FarMERs OF Onto! this is your own festival, and it 
rests with you to make it worthy of your State. Come 
along, then, and bring your wives, sisters, big children 
and sweet-hearts. Come to learn, and to teach, and to 
enjoy. Come prepared to stay two full days at least, 
so as to take in a complete view of the whole show, 
and so shall the Ohio State Fair be to you a feast of 
fat things and a memory to be cherished for many 
days thereafter. 

PERSONAL ARRANGEMENTS.—Put on only plain and 
substantial clothing, ready alike for sun, wind or rain. 
Lay in a store of patience, good humor and broiled 
chickens. See, hear, ask questions, and make ac- 
quaintances ; especially do not fail to cross palms with 
the Editor of the On10 CULTIVATOR. 

Your Pocket Book !—One of the most provoking 
things in this world, to a traveler is, when he wants 
his pocket book, to find it gone! In these times of 
fairs, conventions and journeys, there are a set of hu- 
man vultures who make it their business to pick peo- 
ple’s pockets. Look out for them, and have about you 
no more money than you must use, and keep that 
close. Women’s pockets are more easily picked than 
men’s, especially since the introduction of insensible 





the lower depot will have an easy haif mile walk to 
the gates, upon a road not traversed by horses and 
carriages. From the principal hotels to the grounds, 
the distance is nearly a mile, by a broad street with 
ample side walks. The end of the grounds nearest 
the city is a high bluff covered by a magnificent grove 
of great old oaks; from this the land slopes to the 
south, where are the great driving ring, the halls and 
water reservoir—which last is supplied from pure cold 
springs. Beside the driving ring is a gallery of seats 
for ladies and their gentlemen attendants, to contain 
5,000 persons. 

Campinc OvutT— AGRICULTURAL LovE FrEaAsts.—A 
portion of the grove can be used by parties who go 
upon the principle of squatter sovereignty, for camp- 
ing out, and as considerable parties are intending to 
do this, it will open the way for a very profitable em- 
ployment of the evenings in discussions of subjects 
interesting to farmers. We are in for this, and as we 
intend to camp out, after the manner of our coon hunt- 
ing days, we anticipate a grand good time under the 
light of half a hundred lanterns in the great canopy of 
trees: so let every man bring his brains along, for 
these agricultural wide-awakes, and come prepared to 
tell a story, or sing a song, or ask questions. 


steel ribs: but the women have the advantage of us 
after all, and have a safe that no pickpocket dare in- 
vade, without her consent. She has only to deposit 
her purse inside of her dress, just below her chin. 





“Tae National Farr.”—Judging from the slack 
twisted style of management and utter unreadiness of 
preparation, the so-called National Fair is about 
“ played out” in advance. Nobody will cry, except it 
may be the credulous souls who invested in the 
$20,000 fund, which was all spent in moonshine some 
time ago, and when we were in Cincinnati last week, 
the frightened solicitors of the concern were on the 
streets begging for more money, to begin the real work 
which should have been completed before this time. 
The prospect is that the whole thing will be turned 
into a grand horse race, garnished with the presence 
of the fistic champion, John C. Heenan, who is an- 
nounced to be present; which will afford a perfect 
carnival for the short-haired b’hoys, light-fingered 
gentry, and fancy women, who will no doubt make 
up an extensive crowd. We hope this menagerie will 
not get sober in time to show themselves at Dayton. 
This fandango has been located out in the country, 





some six miles from Cincinnati, so that visitors will 
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have a good time in finding comfortable quarters, and| Ports anp PorTry oF THE West.—A volume of 
the vultures at Cincinnati are prepared to pick the | 688 pages, edited by W. T. Coggeshall, of the Ohio 
bones of any poor victim who is obliged to resort to| State Library, and from the publishing house of Fol- 
their hospitality. lett, Foster & Co. of this city, containing selections 


Sucarn Mita—J. L. Gill & Son, having observed| with biographical notices, from one hundred and fifty- 
the weak points of sundry sugar mills, have brought | two writers—men and women—who may be supposed 
| to represent the poetical literature of the West. The 

out an improved crusher, which must do its work| 
well. We shall not argue any questions of piracy be-| | Editor of this volume undertook a most difficult and 
tween them and other manufacturers, but from an| dlicate work, which no two persons would ever agree 
napeetien of Gale out outed inant hemes, coms, in doing alike ; and in view of the material before 
aa Pradeep rate - a prea te &* him, we must say he has acquitted himself well. The 
‘oath . ' . aeir mills may yP | book 1 is not so much a repository of the best things 
O ae Coverem WEEE. that have been written by a few western poets, as an 
aan ane . mae — exhibit of the respectable literature of many, with 
a a - whom authorship is not a profession, but a recreation, 
CORRECTED AND AMENDED A0DORDUNG TO LaTaa? mxpOmnaTION. /or an accident. Not the least of its value as a hotse- 
|hold book or a library of reference, is the personal 
| history of so many writers with whose productions 
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Western Missouri. | 

Your regular visits are hailed with pleasure at| 
our home in the West, and thinking I could be of| 
service to some one, perhaps, and knowing your| 
paper would not be considered an incendiary doc- 
ument, I loan it to some of my neighbors by way | 
of electioneering for our candidate, Gen. Pros- 











a a 
perity. I think if some good agricultural work | 
was read more, hoe would be more tidiness H 0 R T i ¢ F) L T ¥} BR A L e 


manifested, and fewer fences broken down by cat-)| ——————$————$—>| =e 





tle climbing upon them, reaching after weeds and For the Ohio Cultivator. 
bushes that are allowed to grow around the field) Apple Trees—The Sun—Borers—Rab- 
as a lurking place for fever and ague, and all) bits, ete. 


kinds of reptile and vermin. —_— 

We have had an opposition candidate in the| Eprror Onro Cuttivator :—In your paper 
field here, in the shape of dry weather, that you|of July 15th, Mr. S. H. Sherwood desired to be 
have already been advised of. It is very exten-| informed how to protect young apple trees against 
sive, and covers a large portion of Missouri, Iowa|the borer. In your issue of August Ist, Mr. C. 
and Kansas, especially the south-east portion of |S. Hamilton replies, to this effect: that, as a gen- 
Kansas. I was recently through Johnson and | eral thing, attacks of the borer are not an original 
Douglas counties, as far as Lawrence ; they can’t damage themselves, but results of a previous dam- 
possibly make much corn and wheat—oats or|age; that such previous damage is the effect of 
early vegetables they’ve none. Up about Leav-| intense heat of the sun, which operates by loosen- 
enworth it is some some better, and all along the ing portions of the bark, where a split soon forms, 
Missouri River there have been more showers of | and in this split the borer insect deposits her eggs, 
rain, that kept vegetation alive. One hail storm | Which soon hatch, when the young borer begins 
passed across the southern part of this county,| his depredations; that such intense heat of the 
doing great damage to corn and fruit. This is a|sun is brought to bear upon the bark of the young 
great country for fruit, especially the high ridges, | trees, by their leaning position, which enables its 
upon which there are plenty of apples, peaches,|Tays to strike them at right angles; and that this 
pears, and all kinds of fruit cultivated, and some |/ean, which is generally to the north-east, is occa- 
growing wild in all its native glory, such as | Sioned by the prevalence of south-west winds. 
grapes, erab apples, black haws, and wild plums Wherefore, he inclines to the belief that “the 
out close to the prairie. whole trouble can be prevented by planting none 

There will be enough wheat for seed, and per-| but straight trees, and keeping them in a perpen- 
haps some to eat. Corn looks like there would | dicular position, or slightly inclined to the south- 
be enough, if the season is propitious from this west.” 
out: it looks fine on the river bottoms, in fact on| All this is logical as an array of sequences, and 
any good land, (and there is little of any other| pretty as a piece of theory, and has, moreover, a 
kind here, ) that has been well stirred and worked, good deal of truth at the bottom of it. But one 
it looks remarkably well, considering the drouth. of the borers (the Saperda bivittata) attacks 
If you was here you would not believe there had | trees often in the axils of the limbs, where the 
not been rain enough to thoroughly wet the bark is well shaded by leaves, and the sun has no 
ground, plow deep, for 11 months. power to loosen or split it, as well as near the 

By the time this reaches you, we will have| ground ; while both this and the grub of the snap- 
ripe melons plenty, and if you will come out, we| Ping beetle (Duprestis femorata) attack trees 
will treat you to melons and fruit of the best in which are entirely healthy as often as those which 
the land. Come; a little ride on the Hannibal|®re winter-split or summer-scalded, or injured in 
and St. Jo. R. R. would do you good, this warm |#0y other way. So, while Col. Hamilton’s theory 





weather. S. D. E. jis supplied by a good many facts, and while his 
Olay Co., Mo., July 30, 1860. |exhortation to plant none but straight trees, and 
pestiiCheateins teenie | then to keep them perpendicular, is worthy of all 


+: «ucieenail sabiie acceptance, and ought to be strictly heeded, yet, 
Pietns o we genres Myew ears ers Hing I /his answer to Major Sherwood’s call for informa- 
pie ness armers conlidently expect ati tion is hardly what that gentleman desired, and 

least sixty bushels to the acre. Indeed, the aver- . . . 
oda ine-eneetheadt Wh ’ . , |not at all what will be useful to the great mass of 
ae r — aya cans gure. eat, of which) careless and slovenly people who love pies and 
we had a very large breadth, Sn Ge dumplings, and to plant apple trees. I will at- 
_ EVI NORTH. ‘tempt a simpler, and, as I think, better; or, 
———— rather, I will describe my own way of securing 

Remepy ror GarcGet.—A tablespoonful of dumplings. 

saltpetre given to a cow once a day, for three or| I should premise by saying, Ist, That I have a 
four days, is an effectual remedy for the garget.| young apple orchard of about five hundred trees, 
It can be given in a mash, if the cow is hearty, or| just coming into bearing; 2d, That I add fifty or 
in a dough pill. sixty trees to this number nearly every autumn ; 
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3d, That we have in my neighborhood both of the 
borers referred to in the preceding paragraph ; 
4th, That I lose no trees by the borer, and very 
few from any other cause ; and 5th, That notwith- 
standing this condition of things, I do not give 
my orchards half the attention that they ought to 
have, and that I would bestow upon them if I 
were able. 

I plant my trees generally in November—pre- 
ferring this to any other month—though I have 
planted with equal success in December and Jan- 
uary, availing myself of favorable days. ‘The 
first enemy I look for is the rabbit—the next the 
borer. Against both, I provide by the same op- 
eration. Jmprimis—I obtain a bundle of news- 
papers, preferring those of the most objectionable 
politics, and never taking either Religious or 
Agricultural journals. 
yarn in my pocket, preferring that obtained by 
unraveling an old woolen sock. I am now armed 
and equipped according to the law of orcharding, 
which I have proclaimed throughout my do- 
minions. 

First, I push away a little of the loose dirt from 
the collar of the young tree. 
the papers, and, if it is stiff and strong, I tear it 
into strips about four inches wide, leaving it folded 
once, which gives me strips of two thicknesses ; 
but if it is weak and flimsy, I tear it into wider 


slips, and give them a slack twist into a sort of 


rope. Then pressing one end of this strip or rope 
down into the soil at the collar of the tree, I care- 
fully wrap the stem round and round, and up and 
up, till I have covered from eighteen inches to 
two feet of it. Ithen take my yarn, kinky and 
elastic, and make a turn and a tie round the paper 
at the top, which holds it in position; I then 
carry the yarn round and round, and down and 
down, till half way to the ground, where I make 
another tie, or catch ; when I proceed to the col- 
lar, make a final tie, and draw up around it the 
loose soil which at the beginning was pushed 
away. The work is done! and the cost, per tree, 
paper, twine and labor, all three included, is just 
about one-half or three-quarters of a cent; or, to 
be exceedingly liberal, one dollar a year for pro- 
tecting a hundred young apple trees from the dep- 
redations of the two greatest pests against which 
orchards have to contend during the first five or 
six years of their existence, viz: rabbits and the 
borers. 

Rabbits? Even so, General! Every winter 
the question is asked over and over again, by 
scores of persons in nearly every agricultural 
journal in the land, “How shall I protect my 
young apple trees from destruction by the rabbits, 
which are completely girdling them with their 
teeth?” In your own Cultivator, sir, which 
ought to have announced the true method long 
ago, the question is frequently propounded. “By 
the beard of the Proph”— Editor, you are to 
blame in this matter! Why, sir, I live in a cav- 
ernous country, where every sink is a warren, 
and every other tuft of clover is a rabbit nest: a 
country to which the Teutonic tribes of the land 
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habitually resort, so soon as the first snow falls, 
for small venison; a country, sir, wherein the 
rabbits are so bold as not only to gnaw apple 
trees and pear trees, but as to defy with impunity 
the “peruvian barks” of the plum tree, and the 
prussic acid of the peach. Yet, sir, I lose no 
trees from the dreaded attacks of these formidable 
animals. And why? Simply, I suppose, because 
I have been lucky enough to discover that there 
is one thing which they cannot stand: (I cannot 
stand it myself, and I can stand a great deal :) 
and that thing is, the abominable politics of some 
of the existing parties in this country, mixed up 
with printer’s ink, and spread over large sheets of 
white paper! I threaten them with this deadly 
poison, sir, all over my orchards, and they flee 
from it as from the wrath to come. 

I find no other remedy necessary, my dear 
General, for either rabbit or borer. The wrap- 
pers, if properly put on, keep whole through all 
the changes of our variable winters. The trees 
ure thus secure from damage by the rabbit. In 
the latter part of spring and early part of sum- 
mer, when the beetles of the Saperda and the Bu- 
prestis are about, a few eggs will be deposited in 
the axils of the lower branches of trees, and at 
the tops of the paper wrappers. Even these 
points of attack, however, can in general be suc- 
cessfully guarded, by simply depositing a small 
piece of brown soap in the main axils, after the 
season’s growth is well started, to be dissolved and 
washed down the stem by subsequent rains. 

But I do not find it necessary to resort to this 
precaution: for if eggs are deposited at those 
points, I am certain to find the fact out, and make 
“all right” the latter part of August and first part 
of September, when I go among my young trees 
with a bucket of strong soap-suds and a hard 
scrubbing-brush, for the purpose of giving them a 
good hard wash, such as would make some people 
open their eyes with astonishment, and cutting 
out suckers or small shoots that may have pushed 
through the papers, and renewing the wrappers. 

The same system of treatment answers for the 
peach tree; and even the cherry tree, which, 
when not headed low, suffers from the sun both 
summer and winter, finds no little protection from 
a newspaper surtout. 

In putting on the wrappers, the strips should 
cap or shingle over about half width at each turn. 
And in securing them with the yarn, it should be 
put on the reverse way of the strips, so as to cross 
their joints or caps. ‘This makes all quite strong 
and secure. 

And thus it is, Mr. Editor-General, that I se- 
cure my apple dumplings, and eke my peach cob- 
blers, and furthermore my cherry pies. And so 
I am done, “ hoping I don’t intrude.” 

Yours ever, 
W. D. GALLAGHER. 

Pewee Valley, Ky., Aug., 1860. 

ReMARKs.—We are sure the Cultivator public will 
thank our excellent correspondent—the Poet Laureate 
of the West—for this spicy and practical chapter on 





orchard affairs. We desire to say in this matter, that 
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the insect Saperda, is probably too rarely found in the 
West to figure in any argument on the question of 
borers, while the Buprestis is a very common and a 


very great scamp, in such depredations. We are able| hereabouts, this variety, unless grown under high 
to confirm the success of the above preventive of Rab-| ey}tivation, and supplied with wood ashes or lime, 
bit nibblings. Our Master Lu had introduced a pair! ete., as manure, is blotched, small, and really not 
of rabbits to keep company with his game chickens! worth growing in comparison with Tetofsky and 
in the fruit garden, and when the clover failed, the perhaps some others. Your esteemed correspond- 
rabbits essayed to try the bark of the young apple} ent and our mutual friend B., must back down on 
trees. Not willing to consign the rogues to solitary | his assertion that the Early Harvest, Newtown 
quarters, we acted on a previous private hint from Mr. Pippin, ete., etc., do not require any of the “old 
Gallagher, and put the trees in “ newspaper surtouts,” exploded ideas of special manuring” in order to 
and now can enjoy the presence of our pets among| make them perfect good specimens of fruit. I 
the trees, where, with the other small cattle of the | have no expectation of keeping up with him in 
garden, they make up a happy and harmless family. | the progress of pomology, but at the same time 
~~ ****"For the Ohio Cultivator | ™must be permitted to believe that what practical 
Notes on Early Apples and Peaches. teaching shows to be correct, is worth full as 
ana much as the attempt originated with a New York 
Frienp Harris:—There are a few early Editor, to class all persons who believe in apply- 
Fruits, the good qualities of which, I think, are | ing special manures to production of grains, fruits, 
comparatively little known. Please, therefore,| etc., as “ old fogies.” (3) F. R. E. 
let the Cultivator help in telling of them, that its mayen 
readers may remember and profit thereby, if so| Remarks ON THE ForeGornc—sy M. B. B. 
they choose to do. (1.) The Tetofsky Apple, I noticed for the first 
The Tetorsky is an apple of Russian origin,| time in the grounds of Dr. Taylor, near Cleve- 
the wood of which is very strong, erect and up-| land, last summer, and was struck with the re- 
right in its growth, of a light reddish brown color, semblance of the tree to that of the “ Fourth of 
with coarse strong light green leaves. It comes | July Apple,” as it is called around Columbus.— 
early into bearing, say four years from the graft, The fruit was not then in season, but from the 
and at once bears, not one, two and three, but in, description given of it, I was inclined to think it 
perfect ropes all along on short spurs upon the| might prove identical. This season I received 
main limbs and body. It matures in Northern! specimens of the fruit from Dr. T., but not equal 
Ohio fit for market about one week earlier than in appearance nor quality to the Fourth of July, 
Early Harvest, and for cultivation further south | as grown here ; still, the resemblance is so great 
I believe it only requires to be known, to have that I am strongly of the belief they are the 
cultivators plant it by the hundred, as one of the same. 
very earliest profitable market sorts. (1) | The Fourth of July was introduced here from 
The Keswick Cop ttn, although not new, and Germany some 25 years ago, by a Mr. Jaeger, 
that for years has been strongly recommended to who, not knowing its name, and finding the fruit 
plant upon the rich prairie lands, is yet compara-| ripe on the 4th of July, gave itthis name. I have 
tively but little known and but little planted. It | repeatedly exhibited the fruit and tree to pomolo- 
also bears early, and in perfect ropes or en masse, gists, but none have been able to identify it. The 
so that the branches bend with the load they at- young trees have been for several years dissemi- 
tempt to carry. Fortunately the variety is valu- nated from the Columbus Nursery. If not the 
able to send to market as a cooking apple, all, Tetofsky, it is next of kin, and superior to it. 
from July 10th to 15th September, when it is in The tree is of vigorous, upright growth, very 
eating, and is then very good, according to pomo- handsome and distinct in appearance ; leaves and 
logical classification. Orchardists having trees of young wood resembling the Red Astrachan, thus 
it can gather and market by thinning out, and at suggestinga Russian origin. Fruit above medium 
same time not really reduce the quantity of mea- size, oblong conical; color greenish white, of a 
sure upon the tree—for when thinned out, they transparent appearance, sparsely striped with red, 
swell so rapidly that you would hardly notice and covered with a delicate bloom—exceedingly 
there having been thinned after twenty-four hours beautiful, when well grown, but lacking the stripes 
had passed. if in the shade; hence the trees need to be kept 
Haves’ Earty Peacu.—This is a variety en- thinned. Flesh white, firm, juicy, of sprightly 
tirely new, and, so far as I have had an opportu- acid flavor, not first rate, but good for cooking, 
nity of examining it, promises exceedingly valua- and very saleable, owing to its earliness and fine 
ble as an extra early sort. The first ripens here appearance. 
say from 10th to 15th July; with you at Colum-| (2.) Hale’s Early Peach, I have seen and 
bus and in Southern Ohio, it would of course be tasted the past and present seasons, and full 
some ten days earlier. It is of medium size, be- agree with the commendations of F. R. E. This 
longs to the rareripe class. The trees are vigor- fine peach was brought to notice by Mr. Hale, 
ous growers, no mildew, as generally attached to a nurseryman of Summit County, Ohio, who 
the class which the fruit assimilates. It is claimed advertised and sold trees of it two or three years 
to have originated with a German at Randolph, since. The fruit is as large as arly York, and 


Portage Co., O., from a seed brought from the 
old country. (2) 
The Earty Harvest Appie.—As usual 
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full a week earlier—its color, form and quality 
more like Geo. the Fourth. The tree is of better 
habit than Early York or Tillotson—hence it is 
likely to prove the best early peach extant. 

(3.) “ High cultivation” for the Harvest apple 
is indeed requisite, especially on poor sandy soils, 
such as may be found around Cleveland—but the 
fruit was remarkably fair in this vicinity, with no 
cultivation this year; and the difference in opin- 
ion between me and F. R. E. is, that he believes 
in the use of “ashes, lime, etc.,” or special ma- 
nures, while I prefer the old-fashioned sort from 
the stable or barn-yard. I am quite willing to 
let experience decide who is right. M. B. B. 


——_— «n0ee 


Raspperrres—Correction.— In the Culti- 
vator for 1st August, M. B. B. quotes me as say- 
ing that the “Large-Fruited Monthly” and “Mer- 
ville de Four Seasons” Raspberry are identical. 
I know not where my friend M. B. B. got his 
statement as coming from me, for certainly I have 
not made any such statement. Inthe Ohio Far- 
mer some remarks were made upon Raspberries, 
and by error in type-setting, the “ Large-Fruited 
Monthly” was made to appear as a synonym of 
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the “Merville de Four Seasons.” In writing 
those remarks, I intended to state that of those} 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Buckeye Woman Down East. 





Montreal— Canadian Ladies— White Mountains, 
etc., etc. : 


Montreal I like. Everything looks so endur- 
ing, as if built to last for all time. The buildings 
are built almost entirely of stone, and some are 
grand—some of the banks, and the French Ca- 
thedral. The city is kept as nicely as an old 
maid’s kitchen, and the very air brings peace and 
freedom. 

The ladies, I noticed, wear their dresses about 
at the ancle. Dragging skirts, which everybody 
dislikes, but almost everybody feels compelled to 
wear, are mostly not worn. ‘The girls have a 
very pleasing, coquettish look, partly given by 
those French jockey hats of which they are fond. 

The Montreal people are making great prepa- 
rations for the reception of His Royal Highness. 
Triumphal arches are erected all over the city, 
and preparations for a grand illumination going 
on. The embryo prince is sure of at least one 


two above named varieties, as well as some others | €nthusiastic reception. 


I had got this season, such opportunity of observ- 


The Victoria bridge is a masterly thing—6,600 


ing, as enabled me to speak knowingly of their| feet long. The country through which the Grand 


values. F. R. Evviorr. 


Remark.—According to my dictionary, mak- 
ing the one variety “appear as a synonym of the 
the other,” amuunts to the same thing as saying 
the two are identical. M. B. B. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Good Seedling Peaches, 

Dear Gev.:—During a recent visit to Mat- 
thew Trimble of Perry township, Coshocton Co., 
I learned the following facts as to the propagation 
of peaches. ‘The father of Mr. Trimble brought 
peach stones, of red, rare ripe peaches, as they 
were called, from Pennsylvania, and planted them 
in his farm, forty-two years ago. These peaches 
have been planted from the stone over and over 
again, during the intervening time, some of the 
trees now bearing being only three years from 
planting, and yet, without budding or grafting, 
they have remained the same peach as to size and 
quality. The trees have been remarkably hardy 
and also great bearers. They have borne fruit 
every year, and at this time they are loaded with 
large, luscious peaches, although grafted fruit 
trees in the vicinity have no fruit this year. One 
of these trees, which (now dead) supports a grape 
vine, bore fruit every year for thirty years. Do 
not these facts, tested through so many years, af- 
ford a hint, which may lead to a more successful 
cultivation of hardy, fruitful peach trees, without 
a deterioration in the quality of the fruit ? 

Lorin ANDREWS. 





Kenyon College, Aug. 1860. 


Trunk Railroad passes, for many miles after leav- 
ing Montreal, is picturesque, but, perhaps, owing 
to a dry spring, crops look very poor. The 
staples seem to be Canadian thistles, oats, stump- 
tail cows, and a real cucumber-seed breed of hogs, 
every individual of which was yoked—necessarily 
so. Why, one couldn’t see them at all unless one 
got aside view. They’d go through a fence as 
easy as a shadow. The houses are built on a 
small scale, but there’s not a little village but has 
a great church with a tall steeple. 

To-day we dined on the summit of Mount 
Washington, in a structure made of loose stones 
piled into the shape of a house, ceiled with cot- 
ton cloth, and covered with oil cloth. We as- 
cended the Mount on horseback; and I thought 
my time surely had come. The whole length of 
the bridle path was slippery rocks, rolling stones, 
and variations, with an accompaniment of jolts, 
frights, and screams. The ponies are great ene- 
mies to tight-lacing. The moment a saddle is 
put on, they know they are to be girthed, and you 
will see them swell out like a doughnut in hot 
fat. By the time the rider is mounted they con- 
tract, and you must look out that your saddle 
don’t turn and deposit you on the ground. The 
horses are sure-footed if they can be let alone; 
if they slip, they usually recover, if not jerked 
on the bit. 

Close by the path, near the top, is the monu- 
ment erected to Lizzie Bowen, who perished 
there three years ago, in July. She, her father, 
and mother started to walk from the end of the 
carriage road to the top, but were overtaken by 
a dense fog, and were unable to see anything. 
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Day went, and night came. They were heard 
screaming, and horns were blown, lights put out, 
and searchers sent. But all failed; and when 
morning lit up the mountain, Lizzie was dead. 
Emma TUTtce. 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 1860. 


—— *-7-err 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Machinery for Women’s Work, 


Right glad am I that Laura LOveLLt has touch- 
ed that matter of machinery for women. Would 
have liked it better without that sarcastic fling at 
somebody else. Surely it needs discussion and 
thought. Why are we doing our work, friend 
Laura, in the same old ways of our grand-moth- 
ers? Is it not because we cannot, or will not be- 
stir ourselves in the matter of inventions, and 
learn to invent for ourselves, or to train our sons 
to invent for us? Half the women I know are, 
to use a popular phrase, “down on machinery.” 
They don’t want a sewing machine, would not 
have a washing machine if you would give it to 
them, and a carpet-sweeper could not get house 
room. They hate machinery as they do “ Wo- 
man’s Rights ;” and what is more, have not the 
slighest idea what a woman, born to the privilege 
of baking and brewing, pickling and stewing, can 
want of more education and intellectual culture. 
Its no use putting the cart before the horse. You 
must culture women into a knowledge of their 
actual needs, before you can make them appre- 
ciate time or education. We were told a good 
story in St. Croix. A merchant who owned an 
estate, seeing all the packing and carrying done 
on the heads of the people, thought he would re- 
lieve them by a Yankee notion, and took over a 
ship load of wheel-barrows and put them on his 
fields. When he came back the next year and 
inquired how they liked them—* Oh, they did 
well enough, but they would as lief carry cane the 
old way.” He looked—and behold, they all had 
the wheel-barrows on their heads! 

I notice a large proportion of those who now 
have sewing machines, have no more time than of 
old. There is so much stitching, hemming, ruf- 
fling, so much extra work, such a desire for 
abundance, that it becomes, like the creole’s 
wheel-barrow, only an additional weight on the 
top of the head. One lady showed us the other 
day three dozen pairs of white pants, made for 
one three-year-old. “ Why, she had a sewing 
machine, and it was so facinating, she did it for 
very pleasure.” So they live! 

I have never yet seen a really good washing 
machine—one that I would myself like to use for 
a half day. When I had boys to turn them I al- 
ways kept one; but something better has yet to 
invented than has fallen under my eye, to be 
of much desire. Man puts the might of steam 
to all his effective machinery, whil enearly all our 
machines are to be moved by our own bones and 
muscles. By and by, some one will get up a 


whole apparatus for us, something like a portable 
wood saw, or migratory threshing machine; and 
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| we will have one great depot for soiled linen, and 
a whole neighborhood have their hard work got 
off their hands by steam and chemical prepara- 
tions, as they do now in steam laundries in cities, 
only we will see that it is better done. There 
are chemical preparations which cleanse clothes 
without injury to the cloth and with much less 
wear and tear than is now made by the hard rub- 
bing upon zine wash-boards, or turning them 
through rollers, or crushing them with balls in 
washing machines. I am using such a fluid now 
and have been many weeks, which is great help 
—neither yellows the clothes nor wears them, and 
saves its cost in soap weekly. But I have no 
right to give it to the public without a fee of fifty 
cents for the recipe, because it is the property of 
an excellent widow, who has children to support. 

Three times a day, too, all the year around, a 
quantity of dishes have to be washed and wiped 
by hand in every family by somebody. It would 
be a task no more diflicult to make steam do a 
part of this work, than to make steam print and 
and fold newspapers. But I hear some one ex- 
claim, “Who could afford it?” I only answer, 
what manly man, who can afford to save his own 
bones and muscles by patent plows, wagons, mow- 
ers, threshers, corn and cob crushers, drills, corn- 
planters and so on, can afford to see “the presiding 
deity of his household,” “ the queen of the parlor,” 
“the angel of the nursery,” “the mistress of the 
kitchen,” “the repository of all his hopes and all 
his joys,” (ahem !—I am only quoting epithets 
from the great lights of the world)—using plain 
English—what man can afford to see his wife 
wash the dishes by hand one thousand and ninety- 
five times a year for thirty, forty, or fifty years in 
succession, if she happen to live and keep her 
health that long ? 

But it is not worth while to talk of these things 
without preparing the way for them. As long 
as women’s labor can be obtained anywhere, one 
half cheaper than men’s, she will be expected to 
do the work. When she avails herself of the 
rights which “ pale, faded maidens in spectacles ” 
are trying to make her believe belong to her, in 
common with every other human being, and learns 
to get her living in the easiest possible way, 
whether it be as a physician, professor, merchant, 
mechanic or inventor—when she grasps employ- 
ments suited to her taste and capacity, and, by 
doing her work well, proves her fitness for it, and 
by so doing enhances the price of woman’s labor 
and worth of woman’s time, then we shall have 
machinery ; then woman’s time will not be, as I 
heard a gentleman say, a day.or two since, like a 
“ goose’s time,’—worth nothing. It will be worth 
something, but it will cost more talking, and, may 
hap, some annual meetings, to bring all this about. 

Frances D. Gace. 

Carbondale, Ill., Aug. 1860. 

- ee 

“I feel,” said an old lady, “that I’ve got 
about through with this world. I shan’t en- 
joy much more trouble, nor suffer much more 
comfort.” 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. |a half years, and one of twenty-two, are different 
No Time for Rest. things. The one, you can train as you choose ; 
—_—— . the other, would you undertake to train? You 
Wherefore murmur? Is there no time for rest, | are training your little one aright. “Love you 
though the heart be never so heavily oppressed | the less for it?” No, indeed! He will love you 
with its weight of care and trial ? all the more, and his wife may at some future day 
Let the need, which is everywhere apparent, | feel the same reverence for you, that you feel to- 
for active, efficient labor, nerve us to energy and | wards the mother of your own good husband. 
perseverance ; for to mothers and daughters there} Bend the twig as you choose; but ah! the tree 
never will be a time for rest, until the tattered|—that was my point. Of course, it is “ precious 
fabric of society is repaired, and its popular evils | Jittle time” those wives, whodo so much for those 
unmasked ; never, until virtue and strict moral | they love, get to rest; but if they are “ cumbered 
worth become the test of position, and woman with too much serving,” and do droop and die, 
dares, by all that is noble in women, to be worthy they have a rest hereafter, in the House not made 
of that name—dares to live for the good which | with hands, which God will always keep in order 
she can do, for the hearts which ‘she can bless, | for these poor tired wives. 
and for the poor which she can aid. Never, until | Again, if the husband is so careless, or the son 
the superficial and vain are superseded by the/so thoughtless, as to let the wife and mother do 
substantial, the false by the true, the wrong by the | all the things unthanked, uncared for and unaid- 
right, will there be time for us to cease from earn-| ed, they will never reflect when death has palsied 





est, prayeriul efforts. 
Never, while want and misery, wretchedness 
and crime, are crowding the thoroughfares of life ; 
while 
“ There is lack of woman's nursing, 
There is dearth of woman’s tears,” 
will there be time for her to cease to labor and to 
pray. There is no time for faltering, though it 
be a weary and thankless task to unravel the 
meshes of wrong, and wrest from society its pet- 
ted sins; for upon her who has been and is its 
queen, must devolve the work of removing the 
vices she has pampered, and establishing in her 
gifted realm a higher standard of virtue, and 
purer tone of morality. On, then, for the right, 
and be patient for the reward. Aye, be patient! 
for, to us 
“ Soon will the mission end; soon will the Father 
Summon the servant to come unto Him ; 
Then let us labor, that over our bosoms 
Tear-drops may moisten the brown, clinging clay ; 
Let us help culture Humanity’s blossom— 
Work for the right! while the hour is to-day.” 
Ertic B. Woop. 
South Woodbury, 7th mo. 1860. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Keeping the House in Order, 


Mrs. Sawyer concludes an Armistice with Mrs. 
Willson. 


I am very glad to learn, dear Mrs. Willson, that 
you are a proud and happy wife and mother. 
And I find we agree almost too well to argue our 
point of keeping the house in order, any further. 

You say—* My husband is the most orderly 
one God ever gave woman.” ‘Then surely there 
is no reason for you to take care of anything af- 
ter him. He, of course, never leaves things out 
of place. You say his mother learned him. 
Then you cannot but be thankful, as no doubt you 
are, that he had such a mother. She has saved 
you many steps and much trouble. 

You, also, have a son,a manly one; but, be- 
lieve me, Mrs. Willson, a manly son of two and 


‘the kind, loving hand. They may miss the little 
jattentions for a little while, to be sure, and then 
the world will go on the same as before. And 
\think you her home above will be less happy for 
the many, many kind acts done here on earth ? 
You say—* Don’t try the experiment on old 
jand careless husbands.” Ah! that’s just what I 
jsay. Learn the children; bend the twig; but 
don’t try the tree—it may break. So, my dear 
Mrs. W., in disagreeing we will agree. Hope to 
hear from you again. Mrs. S. B. Sawyer. 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Water Melon Sirup—Meion Butter. 


Will you give instructions to manufacture mo- 
lasses of Water Melons; also for the manufaeture 
of Water or Musk Melon Butter? I have a large 
quantity of them, and the price will not justify 
me to haul them to Logansport, a distance of 12 
miles. C. Tomurnson. 

Cass Co., Ind., Aug, 1860. 

ANSWER.—An excellent sirup is made from the core 
of ripe sweet water melons. Take only the soft part 
of the melon, such as can be scooped out by hand or a 
wooden spoon, rub it through a wire sieve into a bar- 
rel or tub, then strain out the juice through a cloth 
strainer. Boil down the juice in a copper kettle just 
as you would boil cider or maple sugar water, and be 
very careful not to scorch it when nearly done. For 
a preserving sirup for fruits, this is super-excellent, 
and capital for many other uses. An acre of good 
melons will yield eighteen or twenty barrels of sirup, 
worth much more than the melons will bring in mar- 
ket this plentiful season. 

We cannot say just how to make melon butter, but 
suppose you should take water melon cores, stew 
gently and stir ofl, as you do withapples. We should 
fear the sauce from musk melons would be too much 
of a sickish sweet, like paw-paws.—ED. 


.-=-=eco + —_—_—— 





“Ts that ham of your own curing?” said a 
igentleman at a friend’s table, the other day. 
“ No,” was the prompt answer, “only of my own 
se-curing.” 
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Best Six Strawberries 
At the Columbus Nursery — 1860. 


Wilson’s Albany, Jenny Lind, Large Early Scarlet, 
Triomphd Gand, Burr's New Pine, Long worth’s Prolitic. 


Fifty plants each of the foregoing very choice varieties, care- 
fully packed for Express, for $5—or the same number of any oth- 
er of our 40 or 50 kinds. Twenty-five each of the foregoing, or 
other 6 kinds, for $3. M. B. BATEHAM & CO. 

Aug. 15. 





Tennessee State Fair 


PENS AT NASHVILLE, SEPT. 10, 1860.— 
$500 each is offered for the best Durham Bull, Blood Stal- 
lion, Harness Stallion and Jack, besides large premiums on fat 
cattle and all other domestic animals, and on all the leading arti- 
cles in Machinery, Manufactures and Domestic Departments. No 
entry fee is charged, and competition is \nvited from the world. 
Programmes may be had free, on application to L. P. WILLIAMs, 
Secretary, at Nashville. THOS. B JOHNSON, | 
14-* Treasurer Tenn. State Fair. 


Portraits of the Candidates 
For President and Vice President. 





Fine Lithographs, with T int Background and 
Border. 


WE OFFER TO THE TRADE THESE 


Portraits, executed in the finest style of the art, and from 
authenticated copies, some of the pirties having set especially 
for our accommodation, so that the likenesses may be relied upon 
as correct and truthful. 

The candidates for President in two sizes, on fine plate paper 
sheets, 19 by 24 inches, 50 cents ; 12 by 16 inches,25 cts. Candi- 
dates for Vice President, 12 by 16 inches 25 cts 

{ A liveral discount will be made from these prices, to par- 
ties buying to sell again. 

MIDDLETON, STROBRIDGE & CO., 
17-2t Lithographers, 119 Walnut st., Cincinnati. 


Mazzard Cherry Pits. 


BUSHELS IN FINE ORDER, NOW 
ready for delivery. Price $5 per bushel. 
0. P. MAXWELL, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
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GPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE! 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SAVE THE PIECES! 


ECONOMY! DISPATCH! 
te “A Stircn 1n Time Saves Nine.” 
As accidents will happen, even in well regulated families, it is 
very desirable to have some cheap and convenient way for re- 
pairing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 


} | Meets all such emergencies, and no household can afford to be 


without it. It is always ready and up to the sticking point. 
There is no longer a necessity for limping chairs, splintered ve- 
neers, headless dolls, and broken cradles. It is just the article 
for cone, shell, andther ornamental work, so popular with la- 
dies of refinement and taste. 


_ This admirable preparation is used cold, being chemically held 
in solution, and possessing all the valuable properties of the best 
cabinet-makers’ Glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. 
“USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” 
N. B.—A Brush accompanies each bottle. Price, 25 cents. 


Wholesale Depot, No. 30 Platt St., New York. 


Address HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 
Box No. 3,600, New York. 


Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight and twelve 


dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card accompanying each 
package. 


(ce A single bottle of SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE will 
save ten times its cost annually to every household 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, Hardware and Fur- 
niture Dealers, Grocers, and Fancy Stores. 

Country merchants should make a note of SPALDING’S PRE- 


PARED GLUE, when making up their lists. It will stand any 
climate. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY HARDWARE AND FURNITURE DEALERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY GROCERS AND COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


Annexed is an Alphabetical List of Articles which, if damaged, 
may be restored to their original strength and usefulness by 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE: 
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in Libraries and Schools. 


HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 


Manufactured by 





48 Cedar 8t., New York. 
(23-a.y 


Address Post Office, Box No. 3,600. 

















